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EMPLOYMENT OF ADOLESCENTS IN INDUSTRY 


The following statement is an excerpt from the Report "Manpower Conservation,” prepared by 

a Subcommittee on Manpower Conservation of the Committee on Industrial Health Defense of 

the Council on Industrial Health, American Medical Association. The Report from which this ex- 

cerpt is reprinted was published in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION for 

October 13, 1951, pp. 660-661. Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, General Secretary, National Child 

Labor Committee, served as a Consultant to the Subcommittee in drafting ihe statement. Reprints 
are available free from the National Child Labor Committee. 


Ta number of minors 14 to 18 years of age employed 
full or part time in non-agricultural pursuits rose from 
about 418,000 in 1940 to two million in 1945, at the peak 
of the industrial expansion in World War II. Whereas in 
1940 only 67,000 children under 16 years of age were 
working, mainly part time, the figure had risen to 550,000 
in 1945. In April, 1950, there were 1,337,000 children 14 
to 18 years old in non-agricultural employment. Some of 
these children had left school to go to work, while others 
were working part time in addition to school. There are 
today two million less young persons 14 to 19 years of age 
than there were in 1940. The potential of youth population 
will reach its lowest point in 1952 and will not increase 
significantly until 1958. 


The experience of World War II, when standards for 
the protection of the health of adolescents were generally 
fot in force, showed that many children, attracted by high 
wages, dropped out of school prematurely or broke down 
physically under the combined strain of school and exces- 
sve hours of work. There was a concurrent rise in the 
tumber of minors injured in industrial accidents. Young 
persons leaving school to go to work have manifested con- 
‘iderable instability resulting in frequent absences and 
shifting from job to job. 


The paramount problem in manpower conservation for 
the adolescent group is to train these young people and pro- 
tect their physical and emotional health during this critical 
petiod in their development, so that they come to future 
Manpower reserves with optimum health and training. 
Positive action now will help to prevent the greatly accel- 
ttated movement of youth out of school which occurred 
duting World War II. 


The Committee, on recommendation of its consultants, 
Uggests : 


1. The use of persons under 18 years of age as a source of 
tional manpower in the present emergency should not be 
‘couraged. 


2. If necessary, they might be used on a vacation or part time 
ls while attending school with strict regulation of the eo 
Work in which they may engage and the conditions under 
they may be employed. 


3. Regulations for the protection of the health of young 
people working part time or during vacations should include: 


a. a general 14-year age minimum for employment. 


b. a 16-year age minimum for employment in manufacturing 
industries. 


% 


an 18-year age minimum for hazardous occupations. 


d. a maximum 8-hour day or 40-hour week for minors under 
18 years when school is not in session. 


€. a maximum work week of 18 hours for children under 16 


years attending school and of 24 hours for minors of 16° 


and 17 attending school. 
f. regulation of night work for minors under 18 years. 


4. Federal and state laws governing the employment of 
minors should be strictly enforced. 


5. States, whose legal standards are below the standards gen- 
erally recognized to be necessary for the protection of children 
should immediately enact legislation to strengthen their child 
labor laws. 


6. Industry should voluntarily comply with these standards 
even if they have not been enacted into law, and should provide 
adequate medical supervision for all employed adolescents. 


7. Industry should provide special counseling for these 
young people, directed toward better placement, better coordi- 
nation of school and job training and the minimizing of emo- 
tional instability. ; 


Subcommittee Members and Consultants 


M. N. Newquist, M.D., Chairman, The Texas Company, New 
York; Anna M. Baetjer, Sc.D., Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Baltimore; Raymond Hussey, M.D., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago; E. A. Irvin, M.D., Cadillac 
Motor Company, Detroit; W. C. McColly, M.D., Thompson 
Products Company, Cleveland; Lemuel C. McGee, M.D., Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; Beverly L. Vosburgh, 
M.D., General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, and 
J. Huber Wagner, M.D., United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
K. Vernon Banta, United States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; H. C. Hesseltine, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, University of Chicago, School of Medicine, Chicago; 
A. G. Kammer, M.D., Department of Occupational Health, Grad- 
uate School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; 
Regine K. Stix, M.D., Bureau of Child Health, New York City 
Department of Health, New York, and Mrs. Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, Executive Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. 
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MIGRANT FARM LABOR IN COLORADO 


Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado, a report of a field 
study of migratory families made by the National Child 
Labor Committee at the request of the Governor of Colo- 
rado, is the latest addition to recently published reports 
on the economic and social conditions of migrant life and 
the measures needed to improve the lot of migrants and 
their children. 

This study was a close-up of 262 families, with 1,513 
members, interviewed where they were living and working 
in Colorado in the summer and fall of 1950. The findings 
are therefore based on the first-hand observations of the 
field staff, as well as on information supplied by the fami- 
lies and by the many state officials, growers, associations of 
growers, and community leaders who were interviewed 
during the period of study. 


Here are some highlights from the findings: 


Characteristics of the Families 


Migrant families were large, averaging 5.7 members. Children 
14 years and under constituted 44 percent of the total group. 
They came from 11 States, nearly half from Texas. 

Practically all were Spanish-American. Forty percent of those 
16 years and over and 65 percent of the children 7 to 16 years 
spoke only Spanish. 

Sixty percent of the homemakers and nearly 80 percent of the 
male heads had 4 years or less of schooling. Neatly a third were 
illiterate. 


Employment and Income 

Families migrated for seasonal farm work because of economic 

distress. 

For 26 percent, this was their first season as migrants; 35 per- 

cent had been migrants for more than 5 years; 18 percent for 

more than 10 years. 

During the preceding 12 months, the majority of male heads 

had held 4 or more jobs. The average job lasted 4 to 8 weeks. 

ar aee. cash income per family from all sources averaged 
1,424. 


Recruitment and Transportation 

Migrants secured seasonal work in Colorado through recruiting 
agents of the beet sugar companies, independent contractors, or 
the Colorado State Employment Service. A very small number 
came “‘on their own.” 

Migrants are recruited in large numbers for spring and fall 
beet work but there is not enough work for them in summer 
crops between beet operations. Sugar beet growers and compa- 
nies take no responsibility for their recruits during this slack 
period. 

The State Employment Service was not used to the extent it 
should be—due to ignorance as to its functions, deliberate mis- 


representation of its services by independent contractors, and 
the desire of sugar beet growers, associations and companies to 
do their own recruiting. ; 

One of the most vicious aspects of the migrant problem is the 
completely unscrupulous practices of the independent contrac. 
tor. He is responsible to no one. Civic-minded groups in the 
State regard him as a ‘‘racketeer’”’ and ‘‘an exploiter of human 
misfortune.” 

Only thirty workers had contracts with farmers or contractors 
and only five were written contracts. 

The conditions under which interstate migrants were trans- 
ported by truck were inhuman. 

Housing and Sanitation 

Nearly half the migrant families lived in growers’ houses and 
most of the others in labor camps. 

About half the families lived in one room. 

The average sleeping room was about 162 square feet and was 
shared by 4.2 persons. ; 
Although there were a few instances of good camps and good 
houses, the “‘average’”’ living quarters were rural slums—badly 
over-crowded, dirty, unsanitary, dilapidated, poorly equipped 
makeshift quarters. The ‘‘poor’’ ones defy description. 
Ninety-two percent of the families had no means of refrigera- 
tion. 

Only one-third could be sure their water supply was safe; for 
13 percent it was obviously unsafe. 

Facilities for garbage disposal were primitive. 

Most families used ‘‘pit toilets,’ of which less than 1 in 4 would 
have passed elementary health inspection. 

Sixty percent of the families had no bathing facilities. 


Medical and Health Care 
The poverty of migrants, the crowded and unsanitary conditions 
under which they live and their inadequate diet make serious 
health problems inevitable. 

Despite the great need, they have very little health care. 
Eighty-five percent had had no physical examination, other than 
for maternity reasons, for the past 5 years. 

Eighty-six iene had not seen a doctor for 12 months and 87 
percent had not seen a dentist. 

Only 42 had had smallpox vaccination; 20 percent diphtheria 
immunization; 20 percent whooping cough immunization; and 
10 percent tetanus immunization. 

Maternal and Infant Care 

The infant mortality rate in migrant families was nearly twict 
as high as that for the State of Colorado. 

Of 332 children born during the last 5 years, only 102 wett 
born in hospitals, and for only 198 were doctors in attendance. 
Child Care 

Two hundred mothers with children under 10 worked full of 
part time. Child care centers for their children were practically 
non-existent. 

Child Labor 

More than 200 children 7 to 16 years were workers on the 
crops. The median age of the child worker was 101/ years. 
Eighty-eight children began work before they were 10 yeas 
old, and twenty-five before they were 8 years old. 

Nearly one-fourth began their working life by working ful 
time during school hours. 

Seventy-seven children worked more than 12 hours a day. 
Education 


Thirty-five percent of the children of school age (7-16) hud 
left school or had never been in school. 
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Nineteen children under 10 years had never been in school. 
Most children who had left school, including the 14, 15 and 
16 year olds, had not gone beyond the first or second grade. 
Eighty-two percent of all school-age children were retarded 
from one to eight years. Practically all children 11 years of age 
and over were retarded three years or more. 


Social Participation and Community Attitudes 


Migrants belonged to practically no organizations except the 
church. Church members were not encouraged to participate in 
church services or events in Colorado. 


Discrimination against migrants was marked. It was evident in 
schools, commercial recreation facilities, restaurants, churches, 
law enforcement, and retail food stores which raised their prices 
for migrants. 


The report recognizes the interstate aspects of the 
migrant problem and the need for federal measures as 
well as state measures. However, in the interest of im- 
mediate improvement of existing conditions, the recom- 
mendations in the report offer specific and detailed sugges- 
tions for state, local and regional measures to improve the 
health, housing, education, welfare and income levels of 
the migrant workers who are necessary to Colorado’s agri- 
cultural economy. The complexity of the migrant farm 
labor problem as it affects growers and communities, as 
well as workers, is frankly recognized. In brief outline, 
the recommendations include: 


State Commission. Creation by the Governor, or by Act of the 
General Assembly, of a State Commission on Migrant Labor 
to be composed (1) of representatives of all State agencies con- 
cerned with seasonal agricultural labor; (2) of representatives 
of the general public. The functions of the Commission would 
include coordinating and giving direction to agency programs 
dealing with seasonal agricultural labor, initiating and directing 
inter-agency research, publicizing and assisting in enforcement 
of laws and regulations, making recommendations for new 
legislation, promoting regional agreements with other states. A 
modest budget is recommended. 


Health and Housing. A Statewide health program including 
special detection and treatment clinics and health services, using 
bi-lingual or Spanish-American personnel; a code of minimum 
standards, to be drawn up in specific terms by the Department 
of Health, for labor camps or other housing accommodations 
for migrant workers, and permit and inspection requirements to 
enforce compliance with minimum standards; control of com- 
municable diseases, health education, and provision for medical 
tate to assure emergency care and continued treatment when 
needed. 


Education. Increased efforts to secure school attendance through 
educational measures designed to obtain cooperation of pone 
and growers, and through legal measures ; State financial assist- 
ance to schools with migrant children; improved educational 
facilities for migrants to help overcome language handicap and 
tttardation, including summer schools, training institutes for 
teachers and regional cooperation to provide a system of record 
transfer and uniform instruction in a core curriculum for chil- 
dten ‘on the move;” a program of community education to 
Ptomote acceptance of migrant children in schools; adult edu- 
Gtion programs to reduce illiteracy and language difficulties and 
give training in child care, homemaking, nutrition, etc. 


Child Labor. Amendment of present child labor law to set for 
il occupations including commercial agriculture a 16 year age 
limit for employment during school Toads, a 14 year limit 
sutside of school hours, an 8 hour day, 40 hour week under 16 
\eats, and to require work permits under 16 years based on 
entary proof of age and certificate of physical fitness; 





increased enforcement staff for State Industrial Commission to 
secure compliance with the law. 

Recruitment. Regulation of labor contractors through registra- 
tion and licensing by State agencies; written contracts for em- 
ployment; written records of wage payments and deductions; 
weekly or bi-weekly payment of wages in cash; certification by 
labor contractors of good health of families brought into the 
State holding them liable for expenses incurred by the State 
for treatment and care of chronically ill cases they knowingly 
recruit; more use of Colorado State Employment Service as 
center for recruitment and placement, expansion of its responsi- 
bilities and services and more use of Spanish-speaking person- 
nel by the Service; regional interstate measures to develop plans 
for housing and feeding workers in transit and to establish 
minimum standards for interstate truck transportation. 

Wages and Income. Elimination of wage differentials based 
on race or language ; special committee to study income problems 
created by periods of unemployment between beet operations 
in spring and fall and suggest measures to give workers greater 
guarantee of a regular income; State Department of Agriculture 
to study and report on a program of diversified agriculture to 
provide employment during periods of slack work in beets; 
study and report to the Federal Government the effect of the 
use of wetbacks in the Southwest in creating a labor surplus and 
influencing wage levels in Colorado. 

Public Welfare. Initiate a regional program for the care of 
chronically ill or indigent with states from which migrant labor 
flows into Colorado; explore the question of Federal aid for 
such a regional program with the Federal Security Agency and 
work for solution of residence and settlement requirements that 
will permit reciprocal agreements for assistance to indigent 
migrants; develop procedures to avoid shunting of ill or indi- 
gent migrants from county to county on their way back home; 
provide for quick and efficient emergency aid to migrants in 
need of food, clothing, medical care, etc., on same basis as 
residents, the local welfare unit to be reimbursed by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Copies of the complete report Migrant Farm Labor in 
Colorado: A Study of Migratory Families, by Howard E. 
Thomas and Florence Taylor, may be obtained from the 
National Child Labor Committee at $1.25 a copy (123 
pages mimeographed). Because of the detailed nature of 
the report and the statistical material which it contains, it 
has been published in a limited edition for use primarily 
by state agencies, citizens’ commissions and other organ- 
ized groups which need specific information on which to 
base programs and services to bring about a better deal for 
migrants. 


COLORADO TALE 


# 9s promote popular understanding and support for 
organized activities on behalf of migrants, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee presents another publica- 
tion — Colorado Tale — at the same time as the fact-find- 
ing report reviewed above. 


Colorado Tale gives the migrant story briefly, vividly 
and movingly in 24 pages of text and photographs. The 
facts in Colorado Tale are based on the Colorado findings 
but the facts are much the same for migrant families every- 
where — the same miserable housing conditions, the same 
insecurity and poverty, the same lack of health and medi- 
cal care, the same child labor at the expense of education, 
growth and a “future,” the same community attitudes of 
prejudice and discrimination. Colorado Tale, therefore, is 
actually a picture of migrant life in any state — and can be 
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used effectively in any state where migrants work on crops 
to help residents understand the migrants, the migrant 
problem and the need to “do something” for these de- 
prived people. Even in New York and New Jersey where 
genuine efforts have been made to improve conditions for 
migrants, it is not hard to find migrant camps as bad as 
any found in Colorado, labor contractors who exploit mi- 
grants or communities which don’t want to have anything 
to do with migrants. 


A few quotations from Colorado Tale, most of which 
is told as the migrants might tell it, will illustrate its vivid 
and moving presentation of human beings who are mi- 
grants to other human beings who can do something for 
them if they are sufficiently aroused: 

A million migratory farm laborers roam over the rich areas of 
America to help cultivate the soil and harvest the crops which 
feed and clothe us. 

Drifting restlessly from one state to another in search of work 
and a better life for themselves and their children, they enrich 
each community by their labor—but remain impoverished them- 
selves. : 


RRS EARA RATA SLA STA RIA TATA AAA IA TA ITA A TR ITA IR 


Yor Christmas Will Be Happier 


if you join our drive for better conditions for migrant 
children like these pictured in Colorado Tale. 





BES YEE SOK YER IE YES PEN EL IS WEEE BER BEEK IL EE PEE OE BEE LOE LSEE ICE BEE LICE LIE IE ICE 





Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $..............::00000 as a special Christmas gift 
to help your drive for better conditions for migrant children. 


eee eee eee eee eee eer eee eee eee ere ee rece ere reer Terre rere rr ere Terrie Terre ere rey 


SOK SM BEEK YK EE YEE YES YES PEEVES 


BaMSDK MESS MESS PERE PEEK PERE EK YK SEK PERE PERE PERE PEE WEEE PERE ERE BERK VERE ERE WERK SEE VERE PERE 
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They eat less, wear worse clothing, live in more wretched hous- 
ing, and have less education, less medical care, and less legal 
protection than any other group of American workers. 


They are first sought after—and then rejected. As crops mature, 
farmers anxiously await their arrival; after the crops are har. 
vested there is equal anxiety for their departure. On their jour- 
ney, they belong to no community and no community claims 


them as its own. 
* * # 


We have come here to weed your onions, hoe your beets, harvest 
your potatoes and tomatoes and peaches. We work at a crop 
for a short time—sometimes only a week or two and then move 
on to another place and another man’s crop. This is the way it 
is with us. What else can we do when we finish our work in 
one place? 


im 
Right now one out of every six of our adults has no work to do. re 
We would like to work more often and more regularly. But the § 74 
weather does not always favor us and always there is a delay of por, 
several days—weeks perhaps—between the time we finish with Cor 
one crop and the time we find another which is ready for us. Tal 
Nor are these our only troubles. The houses we live in are not ; 
as nice as they promised us. Sometimes we do not receive as 1 
much pay as we were told we'd get, and often your stores charge J ° 
us higher prices than other people pay. by 
Would it have been better if we had gone elsewhere? Is it better fer 
for migrants anywhere? We have heard it is not. And anyway, Ge 
how can we leave now? It is not easy to leave when the farmers § °F 
for whom we work keep part of our wages until we have done fF Co 
all the work that they want. pre 
In cash, each of our workers earns about $530 a year. It is not J aD 
enough. | 
* * * * tot 
When mothers and fathers do not earn much money it is hard J Te 


to keep children in school. We need them in the fields to help J to 
us earn a living, or we need them to take care of their young 
brothers and sisters while we work. And often they do not like 
to go to so many different schools. It makes them unhappy. 
But even those of us who want to keep our children in school § ™ 
find that your schools do not always want them. They may be pe 
overcrowded and may have no room. Or they do not make our 


children feel that they are wanted. - 
Many times our children return from school crying that they do f ,, 
not want to return. Why? be 
Because the other children make them feel that they are different. 

Their clothes are not so clean. Sometimes their shoes are too big d 


or worn out and the other children laugh at them. Our food is h 
not the same and that makes the other children laugh at what ) 


our children eat. P 
And because they do not always understand your language they C 
are sometimes told they are stupid. This hurts and they cry. S 


So after all, what is the use? Can a child learn when he is not ¢ 
happy? And we are not here very long anyway. Can our chil- : 
dren really learn much when they don’t stay long anywhere? : 


Interspersed through the story are photographs showing 
how migrants live and travel; how their babies and toddlers 
are ‘‘taken care of’ while mothers work, how children work 
in fields and play—when they play—in mud and garbage. 
Supplementary material includes general facts about migra | 
tory labor, a ten point program of realizable objectives to | 
improve the conditions. under which they live and work, | 
and a list of references for further reading. | 

Colorado Tale, by Sol Markoff, may be obtained from the 
National Child Labor Committee at 50 cents a copy (free 
to residents of Colorado). Ten or more copies may be put 
chased at a 20% discount. 


